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HPotes. 
WILLIAM BLAKE’S 


‘LAUGHING 
SONG’: A NEW VERSION. 


THe beginning of the modern interest in 
William Blake dates from 1863, when the 
first edition of Gilchrist’s ‘ Life* was pub- 
lished. The first publisher to recognize this 
interest and to take advantage of it was 
Basil Montague Pickering, who in 1866 
published the ‘Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience,’ together with a few miscel- 
laneous poems, under the editorship of 
R. H. Shepherd. A second edition of this 
appeared in 1868; and in the introduction 
to the next edition of 1874 the editor states 
(p. vi) that 

** about the same time [1868] the loan, opportunely 
obtained, of astill rarer book, the juvenile ‘ Poetical 
Sketches,’ privately printed in 1783, with a few 
other short pieces written in the fly-leaves, enabled 
the Publisher to add a twin volume to the former 
one. These are now united, together with a few 
similar pieces....” 

It is with the ‘‘ few short pieces written 
in the fly-leaves * of the ‘ Poetical Sketches * 
that the present note is concerned, and these 
were not, as is implied in the above passage, 











printed with the ‘ Poetical Sketches’ in 
1868, but first appeared in the second edition 
of the ‘Songs of Innocence and of Experi- 
ence,’ when two of them were included among 
the ‘Miscellaneous Poems’ with the titles 
‘Song by a Shepherd’® and ‘Song by an 
Old Shepherd.” After this date the volume 
containing the MS. of these Songs became 
lost to sight, and, Shepherd’s text remaining 
the sole authority for them, later editors 
had perforce to put their trust in his accuracy, 
a trust which seems not to have been mis- 
placed. The volume, however, appeared 
again this year from an anonymous source, 
and was sold by Messrs. Sotheby on 22 March 
to Mr. Francis Edwards, with whose per- 
mission this note is published. The latter 
kindly allowed it shortly afterwards to be 
incorporated in an exhibition of Blake’s 
works which has recently been held at the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

The Songs, three in number, are written 
on the verso of the first fly-leaf and on the 
recto and verso of the second. They are 
certainly not in Blake’s autograph, but it is 
suggested that they may have been copied 
out by his wife ; this is possible, but, in the 
absence of any MS. by Mrs. Blake for com- 
parison, the writing cannot be identified. 
At the top of the first fly-leaf is written 
*“Songs by Mr. Blake,” and then follow 
in order ‘ Song 1* by a Shepherd,’ ‘ Song 24 
by a Young Shepherd,’ ‘Song 3¢ by an old 
Shepherd.’ The first and third are those 
printed by R. H. Shepherd in 1868, while 
the remaining one proves to be another 
version of the ‘ Laughing Song,’ engraved 
by Blake among the ‘Songs of Innocence.’ 
In the first Song Shepherd’s text does 
not differ from the original except in un- 
important details of spelling and punctua- 
tion. In the third Song the first line runs :— 

When silver snow decks Sylvio’s cloaths. 
Shepherd copies the name correctly in the 
edition of 1868, but in the edition of 1874 
he substitutes for it ‘‘ Sylvia.”’ The altera- 
tion is evidently an intentional emendation 
to avoid the somewhat unpleasant repetition 
of three o sounds in four consecutive words. 
There are no other changes of importance 
in this Song. 

The second Song I print in full, with the 
‘Laughing Song’ following it for comparison ; 
the last stanza is the same in both :— 

Song 24 by a Young Shepherd. 
1st 
When the trees do laugh with our merry wit, 
And the green hill laughs with the noise of it, 
When the meadows laugh with lively green 
And the grasshopper laughs in the merry scene, 
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od 
When the greenwood laughs with the voice of joy, 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by, 
When Edessa, & Lyca, & Emilie, 
With their sweet round mouths sing ha, ha, he, 
ga 
When the painted Birds laugh in the shade, 
Where our table with cherries & nuts is spread ; 
Come live & be merry & join with me 
To sing the sweet chorus of ha, ha, he. 
Laughing Song. 

When the green woods laugh with the voice of joy, 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by ; 
When the air does laugh with our merry wit, 
And the green hill laughs with the noise of it ; 
When the meadows laugh with lively green, 
And the grasshopper laughs in the merry scene, 
When Mary and Susan and Emily 
With their sweet round mouths sing ‘ Ha, Ha, He!’ 

The differences between the two versions 
are sufficiently obvious, and call for no 
particular comment. ; 

Part of the history of the volume contain- 
ing the Songs is indicated by various inscrip- 
tions, the earliest of which is at the top of 
the title-page—‘‘[present de/.] from Mrs. 
Flaxman May 15 1784”; the recipient 
of the gift, which presumably had the MS. 
Songs already written on the fly-leaves, is 
not indicated. The next note is at the top 
of the second fly-leaf, recto—‘‘ Reed’s Sale 
1807” ; and the next on the first fly-leaf, 
verso, below the first Song—‘‘ex Biblio- 
theca Heberiana, fourth portion sold . by 
Evans 9 Dec 1834. The next owner is 
indicated by a book-plate inside the cover, 
which bears a shield inscribed ‘‘ J.H.A. 
1834.” After this date, except that the 
volume was lent to Pickering about 1868, 


its history appears to be unknown until its | 


reappearance in March, 1910. ; 
Various alterations and corrections have 
been made in the text of the volume, but, as 


they are in several hands, no importance can | { } ) r 
y é I | 50th anniversary of the accession of George the 


be attached to them. G. L. KeYNEs. 


Cambridge. 





AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 
(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
118 1. 2823 11. 42.) 
RoyYAL PERSONAGES (continued). 


Savernake Forest, Wiltshire.—A lofty 
stone obelisk stands on an elevation about 
two miles distant from Tottenham House, 
the Wiltshire seat of the Earl of Ailesbury. 
It was erected in 1781, and bears the following 
inscriptions :— 

Front. ‘**This column was erected by Thomas 
Bruce, Earl of Ailesbury, as a testimony of grati- 


STATUES 





tude to his ever-honoured Uncle, Charles, Earl of 
Ailesbury and Elgin, who left him these estates. 
and procured for him the Barony of Tottenham, and 
of loyalty to his most gracious Sovereign George III.,. 
who unsolicited conferred upon him the honour of 
an Earldom, but above all of piety to God first, 
highest, best, whose blessing consecrateth every 
gift and fixeth its true value. MDCCLXXxXI.” 

Back. ‘‘In commemoration of a signal instance 
of Heaven’s protecting providence over these king- 
doms in the year 1789, by restoring to perfect health 
from a long and afflicting disorder their excellent 
and beloved Sovereign George the Third, this tablet 
was inscribed by Thomas Bruce, Ear] of Ailesbury.” 

Witton, Yorkshire. — Over the western 
entrance of the church is placed the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

“In the year of our Lord 1809, when the people: 
of the united empire, grateful for the security and 
happiness enjoyed under the mild and just govern- 
ment of their virtuous and pious monarch, returned 
solemn and public thanks to Almighty God that by 
the protection of Divine Providence His Majesty 
King George the Third had been preserved to enter 
on the fiftieth year _of his reign, The Right 
Honourable Thomas Bruce Brudenell Bruce, Earl 
of Ailesbury, In commemoration of that event, 
first designed and then carried into effect the build- 
ing of this church.” 

Ruthin, Denbighshire.—On Moel Fammau, . 
the highest point of the Clwydian range 
(1,850 ft. above sea-level), are the ruins of 
a pyramidal tower set up in the yea: 1809 
by the gentlemen of Flintshire to com- 
memorate the Jubilee of George IIT. It was 
originally 150 ft. high, but was reduced to 
ruins by a storm in 1862. 

Banbury, Oxfordshire.—The Warwick Ad- 
vertiser of 11 November, 1809, contained the 
following :— 

“On the Jubilee Day a gentleman and lady of 
Banbury, with their seven children, planted a grove 
of oaks, in the centre of which was placed a large 
stone bearing the following impressive inscription :— 


““*This grove was planted October 25th, 1809, by 
—— and their seven children, to commemorate the 
ird. ; , y 
Hec olim meminesse juvabdit. 
What noble honours, on this festive day, 


| Could Britain to a much-loved Sovereign pay ? 





| A prouder monument could grandeur rear ? 


Or Piety an off’ring more sincere? 

When as each little patriot grasped the tree, 

The pray’rs of innocence were breath’d for thee, 

(Nor shall such pray’rs in vain to Heaven ascend),. 

For thee—Great George, their Father, King, an 
Friend ; 

And ev’ry breeze that murmurs through the grove 

Proclaims at once their Loyalty and Love.” 


I shall be glad if any correspondent can 
identify the gentleman referred to, and say 
if the inscribed stone is still in existence. 
Addington, Surrey.—I understand there 
is a George IIT. Jubilee Memorial in Adding: 
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ton Park. It was erected by Archbishop 
Manners-Sutton, and contains a Latin 
inscription written, I believe, by Bishop 
Lonsdale of Lichfield. Can any one supply 
this inscription ? 

Edinburgh.—On the Castle Esplanade is a 
statue of Frederick, Duke of York, second 
son of George III., erected in commemoration 
of a visit paid to the city. It was executed 
by Campbell, and represents the Duke in the 
costume of a Knight of the Garter. 

Weybridge, Surrey.—On the village green 
is a column erected in memory of the Duchess 
of York, who died at Oatlands in 1820, and 
is buried in Weybridge Churchyard. It 
consists of a Doric column about 30 ft. high, 
finishing with a graduated spire, surmounted 
by a coronet. The column originally sup- 
ported the famous Seven Dials in London. 
It was removed in June, 1774, and for some 
unknown reason was brought to Sayes Court, 
a residence in the locality of Weybridge. 
Here it lay for many years among other 
architectural fragments, but was eventually 
sought out, and erected asa fitting memorial 
to this amiable and benevolent princess. 
It is stated that the dial-stone with which 
it was formerly surmounted still does duty 
as a step-stone at a neighbouring inn. An 
engraving of the memorial appears in Mrs. 
S.C. Hall’s ‘ Pilgrimages to English Shrines ’ 
(Second Series, 1853). 

Brighton.—On the front of the main 
entrance to the Royal Pavilion, built during 
the Regency, are displayed the Prince of 
Wales’s badge and the inscription : **'H.R.H. 
George P.W., A.D. MDCCLXXXIVv.’ 

Nearer the sea, on the north side of the 
Old Steine Gardens, stands a bronze statue 
of George IV. It was executed by 
Chantrey. 

Ramsgate.—Near the east pier is a granite 
obelisk commemorating the embarkation 
for Hanover, and the return, of George IV. 
in 1821. On this occasion the King con- 
ferred on the harbour the title of ‘‘ The 
Royal Harbour of Ramsgate.” It contains 
the following inscriptions :— 

[Front.] 
Georgio Quarto 
Magne Britanniz et Hibernize 
Regi Illustrissimo 
Quem sui unice colunt 
venerantur externi, 
hune Obeliscum 
Oppidani Ville de Ramsgate, 
et ejusdem inquilini 
quique t > tng gerunt curam 
quique i idem _ fisco presunt 
plo animo poni curaverunt. 
MCCMXXIL. 





a J 


George a Fourth, 

King of Great Britain and "Ireland, 
The Inhabitants and Visitors of Ramsgate. 
and the 
Directors and Trustees of the Harbour, 
have erected this 
Obelisk 
as a grateful record 
of his Majesty’s gracious condescention 
in selecting this Fort 


his embarkation on the 25th September, 
in progress to his kingdom of Hanover,. 
and his happy return 
on the 8 November, 
1821. 

Edinburgh.—In George Street is a statue 
of George IV. by Chantrey, erected in 1831 
in commemoration of the King’s visit to: 
Scotland. 

Holyhead.—On the Admiralty Pier is a 
marble arch commemorative of the visit of 
George IV. in 1821. 

{I shall be glad to receive particulars 
concerning the following statues and memo- 
rials: St. Helier, Jersey—Westaway ; Wey- 
mouth—Sir H. Edwards; monument at 


Hawkesbury. Gloucestershire ; Bodmin— 
Sir W. K. Gilbert; Redruth—Lord de 
Dunstanville ; St. Ives—Knide ; Lostwithiel 


—Sir R. Lyttelton ; Hebden Bridge, Yorks 
—Studley Pike; monument at Ashbridge, 
Bucks; Comrie—Lord Melville; Elgin— 
Duke of Gordon ; Kilmarnock—Sir James 
Shaw; Beaumaris—Bulkeley memorial ; 
Little Barford, Beds—Rowe; Silsoe, Beds, 
column; Turvey, Beds—Jonah and the 
Fish. ] JoHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


The characteristic feature of ‘N. & Q.” 
being accuracy where possible, I venture 
slightly to correct Mr. Pace’s note (ante, 

. 42) on the equestrian statue of William ITI. 
at Petersfield. 

It was erected in compliance with a clause 
in the will of Sir William Jolliffe (M.P.. 
for the borough 1734-41), proved P.C.C.. 
14 March, 1749/50, and, being in the first 
instance gilded, it stood for more than half’ 
a@ century in the grounds of the mansion 
known as Petersfield House. On the demoli- 
tion of that residence, Col. Hylton Jolliffe 
sanctioned its removal (about the year 
1810) to ‘“‘ The Square,’ where it has since 
stood. It was not long ago repainted at 
the expense of the individual who believes 
himself to be its owner. 


Mr. Pace, at the end of his article, ante, 
p- 43, writes hesitatingly about the former 
existence of a statue of George ITI. in Bristol. 
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There was a statue, erected in Portland 
Square to celebrate the King’s Jubilee. The 
ceremony of laying the foundation stone of 
an obelisk was part of the programme of 
rejoicing in October, 1809. In April, 1810, 
the obelisk was superseded by a statue, on 
the pedestal of which was an inscription 
recording the gratitude of the subscribers 
for ‘* the blessings enjoyed under the best of 
kings.” The editor of The Bristol Journal 
described the statue (executed by Messrs. 
Coades & Sealey) as being equal to the work 
of Flaxman and Nollekens. 

During the night of 23 March, 1813, after 
one of the political speeches of ‘* Orator ” 
Hunt at the Exchange, eight or ten men 
climbed into the Portland Square enclosure, 
where the statue stood, and threw it down. 
The figure was so much damaged that it 
was never restored. One of the men was 
sentenced at the ensuing Quarter Sessions to 
twelve months’ imprisonment. 

‘**Orator”’ will be remembered as the 
nickname of Henry Hunt, formerly-a- brewer 
at Bristol, and afterwards a London blacking- 
maker. He became known throughout the 
country as a demagogue, and fought a 
memorable by-election at Bristol, July, 
1812. He was defeated, and his supporters 
created a serious riot. At the General 
Election in October of the same year Hunt 
was again an unsuccessful candidate. He 
then petitioned against the return of Mr. 
Richard Hart Davis (Tory) and Mr. Edward 
Protheroe (Whig). The petition was dis- 
missed. These two elections cost £29,429 
(the cost of the first being £14,362). 

Portland Square, named after the Duke 
of Portland, who was High Steward of 
Bristol (1786-1809), was esteemed one of 
the finest residential squares out of London, 
and many well-to-do merchants and pro- 
fessional men lived there. Jane Porter, the 
novelist, died in 1850 at No. 29, the home 
of her brother, Dr. W. O. Porter. The 
present Lord Winterstoke’s family once 
lived in the square. It isnow almost entirely 
given up tocommerce. CHARLES WELLS. 

134, Cromwell Road, Bristol. 





NOTTINGHAM GRAVEYARD 
INSCRIPTIONS. 
(Concluded from p. 165.) 
Tue following items are taken from St. 
Mary’s Churchyard, Nottingham :— 
Kelk, ‘‘ of Whitworth in Derbyshire.” 
Coleman, ‘‘ of ye Borough of Leicester.”’ 
Binkley, ‘“‘ died at Peshawur, East India.” 
McCoul, “late of Castledouglass, N.B.”’ 


Donaldson, ‘‘ late of Kirkcudbrightshire, N.B.”’ ! 





McCoul, 
Tongueland, N.B. 

Bilby, ‘‘formerly a student in Queen’s [sic] 
College, Cambridge.”’ 

Johnson, ‘‘ of Eakring in this County.” 

Rozzell, ‘‘ a native of Ireland.” 

Hillyard, “‘ late of Upper Clapton, Middlesex.” 

Lambert, ‘‘of Queen Square, Bloomsbury, in 
the county of Middlesex.”’ 

Billiald, “‘ interred at East Markham, Notting- 
hamshire.”’ 

Gislot, ‘‘ of Bath.”’ 

Watts, ‘‘ of Bristol.”’ 

(Thom ]pson ‘* [of 
coln.”’? (Much worn.) 

Tollinton, ‘‘ died in London, and was buried in 
the vault under the church of St. Magnus the 
Martyr.”’ 

Jowett, ‘‘ of Loughborough.”’ 

Pettinger, “ died at Thorpe, county of Norfolk.’’ 

White, “‘ of Basford.”’ 

[Pearson, ‘“‘ died at Cleethorpes.’’] 

Simmons, “ late of Loughborough.”’ 

Kendall, ‘‘ of Mansfield.”’ 

Moor, ‘“‘ of Newark.” 

Warren, “ of St. Petersburg Place, Bayswater.”’ 

Holland, ‘‘ died at Belfast.” 

Redman, ‘‘ [London Wall], Surrey, London.”’ 

Greenfield, ‘‘ of South Lane, Basford.”’ 


The following data are taken from the 
churchyard of St. Nicholas, Nottingham :— 
Maddock, ‘‘late Minister of Trinity Church, 


Hudder[sfield].”’ 
Norton, ‘‘ of Sawley in Yorkshire.”’ 
Boyfield, ‘‘ of Saxby in Leicestershire.”’ 
Goodall, ‘‘ of Howden, Yorkshire.”’ 


“formerly of Red Lion, parish of 
” 





in the county] of Lin- 


Johnson, ‘‘of Swithland in the county of 
Leicester.” 
Bryan, “formerly of Castle Donington, 


Leicestershire.” 

Davis, ‘‘ of Sneinton.”’ 

Eboral, ‘‘ of Warwick.”’ 

Thornton, ‘‘ buried at Lille.”’ 

Musgrave, ‘late of Cold Hanworth, Lincoln- 
shire.”’ (‘‘ Cold’? has evidently been corrected 
from ‘‘ Potter’? Hanworth, both places being in 
the same county.) 

White, “‘ late of Sleaford, Lincolnshire.”’ 

Goldsmith, ‘‘ interred in Cirencester Cemetery.’ 

Patterson, ‘* of Gordon Haugh, Hamilton, N.B.”’ 

Stubbins,“ late of Red Hill.” 

Brown, “late of Leicester.”’ 

Tunnicliff, ‘‘ of Buxton, Derbyshire.”’ 

Leavers, ‘* died whilst on a visit here.”’ 

Bolle de Lasalle, ‘‘ ancien capitaine dans la 
marine Francaise. Nea Paris....mort a Notting- 
ham.”’ 

Trochet, ‘“‘ born at BellferJen Greville, in the 
Province of Normandy.” 


? 


A. STAPLETON. 
39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 





SoTHERAN & Co. IN PiccaDILLy.—Book- 
lovers, who for twenty-two years have had 
pleasant times at 37, Piccadilly, should note 
that Messrs. Sotheran have moved their 
Temple of the Muses to No. 43, a few doors 
nearer the Park. The arrangement of the 
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stock is such that a book can be found at 
once. This I experienced the other day 
when I required to look at a work seldom 
asked for. Very different was the case with 
the late Mr. Pickering, whose shop was also 
in Piccadilly, but on the other side of the 
way. An old friend of mine once told 
me that when Pickering said he had not 
the book asked for, he would walk round the 
shop and take from off the shelves the 
volumes he required. 

The front portion of Messrs. Sotheran’s 
entrance floor is devoted to modern books, 
and at the back are bound copies of standard 
works. These include the Cosway bindings 
originated by Mr. J. Harrison Stoneham, 
who has charge of the Piccadilly house, 
the speciality of these bindings being that 
beautiful ivory miniatures, covered with 
bevelled glass, are inserted below the surface 
of the covers. There is a copy of Ireland’s 
Life of Napoleon, the four volumes bound 
in this way, with miniatures of the Napoleon 
family, Napoleon’s generals, and others on 
thecovers. Among other books so bound 
are ‘ British Portrait Painters,” by Edmund 
Gosse, ‘The Art of the Louvre,’ by Mary 
Knight Potter, and ‘The Fan,’ by Uzanne. 
There are also many examples of jewelled 
bindings. One I saw adorned John Adding- 
ton Symonds’s ‘ Wine, Women, and Song.’ 

Each floor has its contents classified. 
The first is given over to engravings. The 
second to books in the current number of 
the Price Current, the third to general stock, 
and the fourth to works on costume. There 
is also a ‘‘remainder floor,” and I was in- 
formed that this remainder system often 
did good service to an author, as it created 
an interest among country booksellers, so 
that good books of which the original sale 
was unsatisfactory became in _ increased 
demand, and at times grew scarce. One 
rejoices to know this, although authors and 
publishers would prefer to have the original 
prices in their pockets. 

I cordially wish Mr. Henry Cecil Sotheran 
every success in this new home. He is the 
third of his race with whom I have enjoyed 
friendship. JOHN CoLLiIns FRANCIS. 


BaRNABY BaRNES.—In the ‘Cambridge 
History of English Literature,’ vol. ii. p. 438, 
a certain type of satire is mentioned, the 
characteristic of which is, to quote Prof. 
Padelford’s words, ‘‘ proposing impossible 
phenomena, and then concluding that when 
such phenomena actually exist, women will 
be faithful.” A stanza is then quoted 
from Prof. Flugel’s transcription of Balliol 





MS. 354, printed in Anglia, xxvi. (1903) 
p- 277. A version of the same is printed 
also in Anglia, xxxii. p. 358; B. Barnet 
makes use of this in a passage which is not 
clear unless we connect the two. In the 
sestine which closes the lengthy cycle 
‘ Parthenophil and Parthenophe,’ when his 
love has at last proved kind, he rhapsodizes : 
‘* Bear golden apples, thorns in every wood ! 

Join heavens! for we conjoin this heavenly 

night ! 
Let alder trees bear apricots! (Die Furies !) 
And thistles, pears! which prickles lately bare! 


Let nettles bring forth roses in each wood ! 
Last ever verdant woods! &c. 
The version given by Prof. Flugel is as 
follows :— 
Whan netilles in wynter bere Rosis rede, 
& thornys bere figges naturally 
& bromes bere appylles in euery mede, 
& lorelles bere cheris in ye croppis so hie 
& oks bere dates so plentvosly, 
& lekes geve hony in yer superfluens, 
Than put in a woman yor trust & confidens, &c. 
Barnes means, naturally, that in the 
fruition of his desires he may put in a 
woman his trust and confidence, consequently 
these other seeming impossibilities may now 
be expected. ROBERT Max GARRETT. 
University of Washington, Seattle, U.S.A. 


** Kina Orry.”—No one can pay a visit 
to the Isle of Man without becoming familiar 
with ‘‘ King Orry.” The phrase perpetuates 
the memory of a name highly honoured in 
the island as that of the Alfred of its past 
history, namely, Godred Crouan, whose 
name was Godireydr, in Old Norse, of 
which Godfrey is our modern English 
equivalent. Well, how can the form “* Orry ” 
be explained ? 

The explanation may be found in the very 
scholarly book on ‘Manx Phonology’ by 
Prof. Rhys. We are told on p. 128 that 
‘* King Orry ” is derived from an older form 
** King Gorry,” with the initial g lost through 
contact with the preceding nasal ng in 
‘** king.” Mr. Moore in his ‘Manx Names’ 
(ed. 1906), p. 56, agrees with Prof. Rhys 
in deriving Gorry from the Old Norse 
Godfreydr, through various pronunciations 
of the Scandinavian name. In Old Irish 
the Manx monarch was known as “ Ree 
Gorree” (King Gorry). In the ‘Four 
Masters’ the name appears in the form 
Gothfraith (which in modern Irish would 
be pronounced ‘‘Gorry”). It may be useful 
to give this historic etymology of Orry (in 
the combination ‘‘ King Orry ’’), as it does 
not seem to be widely known. I have seen 
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lately an attempt to connect Orry with 
Eric, and even with Old Harry. 
A. L. MAYHEW. 
21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


SHAKESPEARIAN PARALLELS.— 

1. “Ireland breeds no_ poison.’’—‘ Vittoria 

‘Corombona,’ IT. i. 
This reference to the legend of St. Patrick’s 
banishment of venomous reptiles from 
Treland gives point to Hamlet’s oath, 
‘*Yes, by Saint Patrick” (‘Hamlet,’? I. v. 
136). 

2. “’Tis a pretty art this grafting. °“Tisso: a 
bettering of Nature.’’—‘ Duchess of Malfi,’ II. i. 
Cp. ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ IV. iii. 89-97. 

3. “© Gentlemen, countrymen, friends.’’— 

‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ V. ii. 
Is this an echo of Antony’s speech in ‘ Julius 
Cesar,’ ITI. ii. 79 ? 
4. The grace of God he layd up still in store.... 
He had enough. 
‘Faerie Queen,’ I. x. 38. 

** You have the grace of God, sir, and he hath 
enough.’’—‘ Merch. Venice,’ II. ii. 165-6. 

5. ** You were too much i’ th’ light.’-—‘ Duchess 
of Malfi,’ IV. i. 

““T am too much i’ the sun.’’—‘ Hamlet,’ I. ii. 67. 

6. Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier. 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ II. i. 2-3. 

Began through wood, through waste, o’er hill, 

o’er dale, his roam. 
‘Paradise Lost,’ IV. 538. 
P. A. McELWAINE. 


BISHOPSGATE STREET WiurTHOUT. — The 
widening of this thoroughfare has occasioned 
the demolition of some interesting buildings, 
and more are threatened. For example, 
No. 130, which at least since 1817, if not 
longer, had been occupied by one firm 
dealing in tripe and its by-products, was a 
large building with separate entrance hall and 
private apartments of considerable size. 

At the commencement of Norton Folgate 
there are several old houses, but the most 
picturesque is No. 11, with a typical Georgian 
shop-front of double projecting bow windows, 
and ascent by two stone steps to the door. 
Its facia identifies it as ‘‘ The Golden Eagle,” 
established about 1750, and the house is 
undoubtedly of that age, if not older. The 
premises have been closed and rather neg- 
lected for several years, but it is probably 
due to some subsidence in the cellar that the 
shop-front and door are now aslant. On 
these and other buildings in the locality, 
threatened or lost, Mr. Hopwood or Mr. 
C. F. Goss could, I have no doubt, give 
much interesting information. ‘ 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 





MENSEN THE COURIER. — An account of 
this remarkable man, given some years 
ago by “ Historicus * (? Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt) in The Standard, appears deserv- 
ing of reference in ‘N.&Q.? Ernst Mensen, 
a Norwegian, served in the English Navy, 
and was present at Navarino in 1827. 
When his term of service was up he became 
a professional runner, and covered the 
distance from London to Portsmouth in 
nine hours, and London to Liverpool in 
thirty-two. He undertook in the summer 
of 1831 to run from Paris to Moscow, and 
performed the distance (1,760 miles), it is 
alleged, in less than fourteen days. Owing 
to his celebrity, Mensen obtained employ- 
ment as a public courier, and soon became 
an object for wagers at many European 
Courts, invariably beating the mounted 
courier’s matched against him. He did 
not walk, but always ran. His customary 
refreshment was said to be a biscuit or two 
and an ounce of raspberry syrup a day, 
and two brief rests of some thirty minutes 
only in the twenty-four hours. These, 
it is stated, he took standing, with merely 
a handkerchief thrown over his face. In 
1836 Mensen carried the East India Com- 
pany’s dispatches from Calcutta to Con- 
stantinople, through Central Asia, a distance 
of 5,615 miles, in fifty-nine days. 

Nature could not long bear up against 
such fatigues, and he died on one of his 
extraordinary tours, and was found resting 
against a tree as if asleep. He was buried 
on the spot, just outside the village of 
Syang, in Upper Egypt. R. B. 

Upton. 


‘Jack KeEtcH’s JOURNEYMAN ”’ = THIEF. 
—In The London Morning Penny Post of 
4—7 October, 1751, is this statement :— 

‘On Friday William Elliot, one of Jack 
Ketch’s Journeymen, was committed to the Gate- 
house by Thomas Lediard, Esq., for stealing 
about a Yard and Half of Leaden Pipe, which he 
broke off from the House of one Clunes, in New- 
port Market.” 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


“PracTice*: ‘* Practise.” — In regard 
to the respective functions of these two 
forms a revolution seems to be in progress. 
Minor novelists take liberties with both, 
some of them apparently being under the 
impression that they may be used indis- 
criminately. Such writers, however, are 
not likely to create a precedent, and their 
methods may safely be disregarded. On 
the other hand, certain American authors 
whose works compel attention both by 
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maturity of thought and graces of style 
must be more seriously considered. Some 
of these seem deliberately to invert normal 
usage, steadily making “practice” a verb 
and ‘“‘practise* a noun. As examples 
set in America occasionally find imitators 
in this country, it is perhaps important to 
draw attention to this arbitrary practice. 

A — misprint—noticeable, how- 
ever, because of what has just been said— 
occurs in the India-paper pocket edition of 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’ published by 
Messrs. Macmillan in 1906. Towards the 
close of chap. xxxix., which is concerned 
with Clare’s visit to his people in his time 
of deep distress, his sponsor in this admirable 
reissue is made to say, ‘‘ When his agitation 
had cooled he would be at moments incensed 
with his poor wife for causing a situation in 
which he was obliged to practice deception 
on his parents.” In the confusion that is 
undoubtedly growing, there may be readers 
who will conclude from this passage that 
Mr. Hardy favours the American fashion. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


LADIES AND UNIVERSITY DEGREES.— 
Who was the first lady to receive a degree 
from a University in (1) America and (2) 
Great Britain ? What degree, and in what 
year ? 

The first lady to receive a University 
degree in Canada was Miss Annie Grace 
Lockhart, on whom the University of 
Mount Allison College at Sackville, N.B.. 
conferred the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in 1875. This University also created the 
first lady Bachelor of Arts in Canada. 
This occurred in 1882, and the lady was Miss 
Harriet Starr Stewart. 

R. C. ARCHIBALD. 

Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Tom Taytor’s REPRESENTATIVES. — I 
should be indebted to some of your readers 
for the names and addresses of the repre- 
sentatives of Tom Taylor, the dramatist 
and contributor to Punch, &c. My reasons 


are literary. Please reply direct. 
Davip Ross McCorp, K.C. 
Temple Grove, Montreal. 





‘* T'URCOPOLERIUS.’’—In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth a medal was struck by the Vene- 
tians in honour of Sir Richard Shelley, 
‘**Turcopolerius of Malta,” who had recently 
made a treaty of commerce between the 
Venetians and our Virgin Queen. Sir 
Richard Shelley acted under the direction of 
the great Lord Burghley. What was the 
precise signification of the title Turco- 
polerius ? RiIcHARD EDGCUMBE. 

Meranerhof, Meran, Austria. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND GEORGE PEABODY’S 
FUNERAL.—In an American booklet entitled 
‘Little Journeys to the Homes of Great 
Business Men ’ there is an account of George 
Peabody, which ends thus :— 

“When Peabody died in 1869, Queen Victoria 
ordered that his body be placed in Westminster 
Abbey. The Queen in person attended the funeral, 
the flags on Parliament House were lowered vo half- 
mast, and the body was attended to Westminster 
Abbey by the Royal Guard. Gladstone was one of 
the pall-bearers.” 

Later it was discovered that Peabody had 
directed in his will that his body should rest 
in America, so 
“it was removed from the Abbey, and poe on 
board the British man-of-war Monarch in the 
presence of the Prime Minister, the Secretary of 

oreign Affairs, and many distinguished citizens. 
The Monarch was convoyed to America by a 
French and an American gunboat.” 

Is this a correct account, especially as to 
Queen Victoria attending the funeral in 
person ? C. E. R. 


‘ THE Twin-Broruers.’—Is it still possible 
to throw light upon the authorship of a 
curious book of the eighteenth century ?— 

‘““The Twin-Brothers ; or, a new Book of Discip- 
line for Infidels and old offenders. In prose and 
verse. *** Edinburgh: Printed for Charles Elliot, 
Edinburgh; and for C. Elliott, T. Kay and Co. 
N° 332, opposite Somerset house, Strand. London 
M,DCC,LXxxvul.” Pp. 176. 

The first part is in verse, and is entitled :— 

** A new colony proposed and considered. A con- 
versation, anno 1783. With notes and illustrations 
variorum.” 

The second part is in prose, and has for 
title :— 

‘“A New Exhibition; or, a sermon written on a 
new plan: addressed to a congregation of Old 
Bucks, who still keep it up; and are the patrons 
and patterns of the rising generation of Bold 
Spirits. With anecdotes and observations for the 
use of the publick, and particularly of parents and 
guardians.’ 

There are plenty of satirical pictures of 
the times in this volume. 

Wituiam E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 
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ENGLISH ALTAR VIRGIN IN SANTIAGO.— 
Above the principal side-altar in the grand 
old church of San Martin in Santiago I 
observed an image of the Virgin which is of 
a type quite different from any other figures 
of the Virgin in that ancient city. It is 
about four feet high, and the beautifully 
modelled face is most distinctly English in 
appearance, the clothing, too, betraying the 
same origin. The bonnet upon and around 
the face exactly resembles a Somerset sun- 
bonnet such as country people use to this 
day—a bonnet which has recently again come 
into fashion at our home seaside places. 
This figure of the Virgin appears to me to 
date from about the time of our Henry VIIL., 
and was probably brought to Galicia from 
England in Reformation times. Has any 
one before observed this curious anomaly 
in Santiago? and is any account extant 
explaining how an _ English altar-figure 
found a resting-place in Galicia ? 

J. Harris STONE. 


Capt. POTTINGER OR PoRRINGER.—About 
1689 there appeared on the west coast of 
Scotland a vessel commanded by a man 
variously named Pottinger or Porringer, 
and described as ‘‘an English pirate.” 
Along with him was a Major Ferguson. 
Can any one direct me to sources of informa- 
tion regarding him and his expedition ? 

W. J.C. 


JEREMIAH RicH’s WorkKs.—I should feel 
much indebted to any of your readers who 
would inform me where the following works 
by Rich may be seen, or, if need be, pur- 
chased :— 

1. Jeremiah’s Contemplations on  Jeremiah’s 
Lamentations, or England’s Miseries Matcht with 
Sion’s Elegies. London, 1648.—This is in the 
Bodleian Catalogue, but not in the Library. 

2. Mellitficium Musarum: The Marrow of the 
Muses. London, 1650.—There is an imperfect copy 
in the Brit. Mus. Library. 

3. The Mirrour of Mercy in the Midst of Misery : 
or Life Triumphant in Death. London, 1654.—An 
imperfect copy is noted by Mr. Hazlitt, but he does 
not give any indication of its locality. 

A. T. WRIGHT. 

22, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Mrs. SwaLe, 1761-1845.—Can any one 
put me in the way of obtaining information 
about this lady ? 

Charlotte Swale, née Spencer, the daughter 
of Hugh Spencer, was baptized in 1761 at 
St. James’s, Bury St. Edmunds; she 
married Christopher William Swale at 
St. James’s, Westminster, on 1 January, 








1789, and died 17 January, 1845. She was 
originally a dresser to H.R.H. the Duchess 
of York, over whom she exercised a singular 
influence, and through the Duke, her hus- 
band was given a position in the General 
Post Office. Mrs. Swale was on terms of 
intimacy with the Benjafields of Bury St. 
Edmunds, Mrs. Brand of Polstead Hall, 
near Colchester, and Bunbury the carica- 
turist. 

Mr. Swale, born in 1750, died in January, 
1831, at Layham in Suffolk, and was buried 
at Polstead. He had a brother Thomas who 
lived at Mildenhall, near Bury. 

At Polstead Churchyard are also buried 
Frederick Spencer and his wife Harriet 
Howard, brother and sister-in-law to Mrs. 
Swale. They had a little girl who died in 
infancy at Betchworth in Surrey. 

The Swales lived successively at 36, 
Somerset Street, Portman Square ; 82, Baker 
Street ; and 32, Duke Street, Manchester 
Square, while in London. Mrs. Swale was 
famous for her beauty, and her daughters 
at the garden parties at Chiswick and 
elsewhere were called the ‘‘ Brace of Part- 
ridges.” 

Is there any mention of this lady in the 
current literature of the time ? There is in 
existence a crayon sketch of her by one 
William Vine, whose identity I cannot trace. 

Witi1am BULL. 

Vencourt, King Street, Hammersmith. 


Roma AvurEA.—It is said that Augustus 
transformed the City of the Seven Hills 
from brick into marble, and that Pius IV. 
during his short pontificate (1559-66) made 
it golden. A contemporary poet has well 
expressed these changes in two lines :— 

Marmoream me fecit, eram cum terrea, Cesar ; 

Aurea sub quarto sum modo facta Pio. 
I should be pleased to learn the writer’s 
name, for I have sought it in vain. 
JOHN T. CURRY. 


ScortisH EMIGRANTS’ OATH OF ALLEGI- 
ANCE.—It was a well-authenticated historical 
fact among the Scots in North Carolina that 
for quite a long time after the battle of 
Culloden all Scots emigrants on leaving for 
America were required to take a very solemn 
oath of allegiance to the British Crown. 
There has been considerable controversy 
on the part of historians in North Carolina 
as to why a large number of Scots settlers 
were Royalists during the Revolutionary 
War. Some of my ancestors were Royalists, 
and some fought with the rebels; while 
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others refused to take either side in that 
conflict, for the reason that their sympathies 
were entirely with the latter, but they could 
not violate the very solemn oath taken by 
them on leaving Scotland by bearing arms 
against the British Government. 

I should be much obliged if any readers of 
your valued publication could give the text 
of the oath or refer me to any authority 
whence I could obtain it. Iam led to under- 
stand that the oath was taken after 1715 
and 1745, until the independence of the 
American Colonies was declared. 

A. W. McLean. 


LIMERICK GLOVE IN A WALNUT SHELL.— 
In a paragraph on the ‘Transformation of 
the Locust’ in The Penny Magazine of 
1845 (vol. xiv. p. 16), quoted from ‘ Notes 
and Sketches of New South Wales,’ by 
Mrs. Charles Meredith, is the following :— 





“On the back of the new-born creature lie two 
small bits of membrane, doubled and crumpled up | 
in a thousand puckers, like a Limerick glove in a 
walnut-shell.”’ | 
What is the meaning of the allusion to a 
Limerick glove in a walnut shell ? 

RoBeRtT PIERPOINT. 


| 


Marie Hvser.—This lady—who was 
born at Geneva, according to one authority 
in 1694, to another in 1710, and, according 
to both, died at Lyons in 1753—published 
in 1731 ‘Le Monde fou préféré au Monde 
sage.” Was this book translated into 
English anonymously, alike as to author and 
translator, and published in 1736 as ‘The 
World Unmask’d ; or, The Philosopher the 
Greatest Cheat’ ? The late WixL1AM BaTEs 
propounded this problem in ‘N. & Q.’ in 
1857 (2 S. iii. 334), but, apparently, obtained 
no satisfaction. Will some owner of the 
French book kindly transcribe, say, the 
opening sentence of the text, and by sending 
it to ‘N. & Q.’ enable me to settle the point ? 

CHARLES HIGHAM. 

169, Grove Lane, Camberwell, S.E. 


RoBerRT CHURCHE, c. 1600.—The ‘ His- 
torie of the Troubles of Hungarie ’ (London, 
1600), by Martin Fumée, Lord of Genillé, 
was translated into English by “R. C., 
Gentleman,” who, according to the Epistle 
to the Reader, ‘‘ had been a trauailer ” to 
that country. His “ aboade there was not 
long,” so he had “but superficially noted 
the manners and disposition of the people 
there, and especially in their martiall 
affaires, wherein” he spent his ‘time with 
some observation of those parts.” Accord- 





ing to the British Museum Catalogue, the 


translator was Robert Churche, but I 
cannot find him in the‘ D.N.B.* Is anythin 
else known about him ? L. L. K. 


BURNTISLAND: ITS DerivaTion.—How 
did the name of this seaport, which is so 
misleading to strangers, come to be formed ? 

N. W. HI. 

New York. sie 

The Rev. J. B. Johnston, in the secon ition 
offhin * Place-Names of Scotland,’ says : ‘* 1538-1710, 
Bruntisland. Said to be fr. the burning (burnt, in 
Se. brunt, O.E. and O.N. brinnan, to burn) of a few 
fishermen’s huts on an islet to the west of the 
present harbour, leading them to settle on the 
mainland.” } 


ALLERTON, LANCS, AND HARDMAN FAMILY. 
—I am preparing a history of the manor 
of Allerton, and, in particular, a detailed 
account of the numerous attempts by per- 
sons of the name of Hardman to obtain pos- 
session of the valuable estates as heirs of 
John and James Hardman, who were co- 
owners of the manor, and whose issue failed. 
From 1759 to quite recent years the Hard- 
man pedigree case was a cause célébre, and 
various genealogists, including a Mr. Sprye, 
endeavoured to trace the heir. I am aware, 
I believe, of all that is in print about these 
curious claims, and I have also been allowed 
to see many local deeds. I shall, however, 
be glad of any further information, which 
may be sent direct. 

R. StewaRt-Brown, M.A. 

34, Castle Street, Liverpool. 


GoweER Faminy OF WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
In Nichols’s ‘ Antiquities and Annals of the 
County Families of Wales’ it is stated, in 
the article dealing with the family of Gower 
of Castle Malgwyn, Pembroke, that Abel 
Gower of Boughton St. John, Worcester 
(who died 1669), was ‘‘ second cousin to the 
first Lord Gower.” 

Being a descendant of Abel Gower, I 
have endeavoured to trace the connexion 
between the Worcestershire family and the 
family now represented by the Duke of 
Sutherland, but without success. The pedi- 
gree of the Worcestershire family is given 
in the Worcestershire Visitation of — 

arently there is no near connex 
perme the + fe families, at least in the 
male line. Their arms are moreover differ- 
ent. I shall be glad to receive any informa- 
tion on the matter. 

I shall also be glad to be referred to 
references to the Worcestershire family. 
I am acquainted with those in Nash and 
Habingdon. R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 

Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 
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Replies. 
FLINT FIRELOCKS IN THE CRIMEAN 
WAR. 


(11 S. ii. 168, 214.) 


In ‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 10th ed., 
vol. xxix. (1902), p. 159, we read :— 

“In 1834, in the reign of William IV., Forsyth’s 
[the Rev. Alexander John Forsyth’s] invention was 
tested at Woolwich by firing 6,000 rounds from six 
flint-lock muskets, and a similar number from six 
percussion muskets in all weathers. This trial 
established the percussion principle...... In conse- 
quence of this successful cial the military flint-lock 
in 1839 was altered to suit the percussion principle.” 
Then follows a description of the manner of 
converting the flint-lock to the hammer and 
nipple for the copper percussion cap. 

**TIn 1842 a new model percussion musket with a 
block or back-sight for 150 yards was issued to the 
British army, ll lb. 6ozs. in weight, 4ft. 6#in. in 
length without bayonet, 6ft. with bayonet, and 
with a barrel 3ft. 3in. in length, firing a bullet 144 
to the lb. with 44 drs. of powder...... This percussion 
musket of 1842, the latest development of the 
renowned Brown Bess, continued in use in the 
British army until | gerne! superseded in 1851 by 
the Minié rifle, and altogether by the Enfield in 


How a Government department can treat 
an inventor may be read in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ s.v. Forsyth, Alex- 
ander John, whose invention had been offered 
to the Ordnance Department many years 
before 1839. 

If I remember rightly, a militia staff 
sergeant who taught me rifle-shooting about 
forty-eight years ago told me that a common 
way of loading the smoothbore musket had 
been to puta bitten cartridge into the muzzle, 
and then bang the butt-end on the ground 
without using the ram rod at all. 

Perhaps it was the same man who told me 
that when firing the old flint-lock muskets 
soldiers would turn their faces aside, lest 
their eyes should be injured by the splash 
of the priming. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The subjoined extract may interest your 
correspondents. It is taken from The 
Illustrated London News of 26 May, 1855 :— 


“Brown BEss AND THE MINIE RiFLE.—I am 
glad it is in my _power to give a satisfactor 
explanation of a point respecting the Guards, whic 
has struck many as somewhat mysterious. The 
fresh draughts came out with Brown Bess, and, as 
the older soldiers are armed with Miniés, the cun- 
fusion of the two weapons in one and the same 
corps seemed dangerous to their efficacy in battle. 
Upon inquiry in the proper quarters I find that the 
men were sent out on purpose with their drill mus- 
kets, because at least 15,000 Miniés of the killed 





and non-effective—in short, of the army that 
perished during the winter—are in store at Bala- 
clava. Yesterday and to-day detachments of the 
new arrivals were marched down to the store, and 
exchanged their smooth-bores for Miniés; and in 
another day or two the whole of the corps will be 
provided with that formidable weapon. It is 
intended to distribute the smooth-bore pevene 
muskets to the Turks, in lieu of their clumsy fire- 
locks; and I can only hope that in the distribution 
of these favours the brave and hardy Egyptian 
troops will have the preference. Indeed, it would 
well pay if the Egyptian sharpshooters were pro- 
vided with Miniés.”—Letter from Kadikoi, May 7 


JOHN T. PAGE. 


Pore ApriaAn IV.’s RING AND THE 
EMERALD IsxLE (11 S. ii. 208).—John of 
Salisbury in the last chapter of the sixth [7] 
book of the ‘ Metalogicus’* breaks off into 
a noble lament for the death of Pope Adrian. 
He says :— 

“And when he was Pontiff he delighted to have 
me sit at his own table, and insisted, despite my 
resistance, that we should dine from a common 
cup and platter. It was at my prayer that he gave 
and conceded to the illustrious King of England, 
Henry II., Ireland to be possessed by hereditary 
right; for by ancient right, according to the Dona- 
tion of Constantine, all islands are said to belong 
to the Roman church. Through me, too, did the 
Pope transmit a golden ring decked with a single 
emerald, with which the King’s investiture was to 
be completed.” 

See Pope ‘ Adrian IV.,* by J. D. Mackie, 
1907. W. B. GERISH. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


In 1155 John of Salisbury carried back 
from Rome Adrian’s bull authorizing the 
King to go forth upon his conquest of Ireland. 
The Pope sent with the bull a gold ring, 
adorned with an emerald of great price, as a 
symbol of investiture with the government 
of the island. See John of Salisbury’s 
‘Metalogicus,’ 1. iv. c. 42 (Giles, vol. v. 
p- 206). 

Dr. William Drennan (1754-1820) is 
claimed asthe first Irish poet who ever called 
Ireland by the name of the Emerald Isle. 

A. R. BAyLey. 


[C. C. J. W. also refers to John of Salisbury.] 





IsLINGTON HiIsToORIANS (11 8. ii. 187, 239). 
—John Nichols, F.S.A. (1745-1826), the 
head of the firm of eminent printers (John 
Nichols & Son, Red Lion Passage, Fleet 
Street), was himself the father of Islington 
historians, his work ‘The History and 
Antiquities of Canonbury, with some 
Account of the Parish of Islington,’ pub- 
lished in 1788, forming the basis of both 
Nelson’s and Lewis’s later works. Nichols 
certainly printed John Nelson’s ‘ History of 
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Islington,’ published by subscription in 1811 ; 
but there is nothing to show that Nichols 
provided the material for it in the manner 
inferred by Mr. ALEcK ABRAHAMs. In his 
preface John Nelson remarks that in 
justice to himself it must be observed that 
‘“*the materials for the present work were 
for the most part collected and prepared 
for the press * during his hours of relaxation 
from mercantile pursuits. He greatly 
laments that, when trying to collect original 
information, he did not always meet with 
the attention which he flattered himself 
the subject deserved; but amongst those 
whom he thanks for having given him some 
information he includes John Nichols, Esq., 
“‘the warm friend and promoter of anti- 
quarian research.” 

Samuel Lewis the younger, who died in 
1862, was not ** the son of the Rev. S. Lewis, 
@ very popular local clergyman,” as stated 
by Mr. ABRAHAMS, but the son of Samuel 
Lewis the publisher, who carried on business 
successively in Aldersgate Street, Hatton 
Garden, and Finsbury Place South, under the 
style of S. Lewis & Co. His best-known 
publications were a series of topographical 
dictionaries edited by Joseph Haydn, and 
several atlases of various counties, Parlia- 
mentary Divisions, Poor Law Unions, &c., 
of the United Kingdom. 

Samuel Lewis the younger, the object of 
Mr. ABRAHAMS’S inquiry, who wrote ‘ The 
History and Topography of the Parish of 
St. Mary, Islington,’ 4to, London, 1842, 
admits in his preface ‘‘ the foundation of the 
present work” to be the history of Mr. 
Nelson, although he has “ almost entirely ” 
rewritten the former by reference to the 
British Museum and other libraries; while 
he thanks a number of private individuals 
for having allowed him to inspect their 
collections, John Nichols being thanked 
for the use of heraldic drawings. Lewis 
further remarks that Nelson’s work, which 
he used for his foundation, was almost 
entirely compiled from John Nichols’s 
‘History of Canonbury* and Mr. Lysons’s 
“Environs.” Lewis also wrote ‘Islington 
as It Was and as It Is,’ 8vo, London, 1854 ; 
and ‘ The Book of English Rivers: an account 
of the Rivers of England and Wales,’ 8vo, 
London, 1855. He died at Priory Villas, 
Canonbury, on 4 May, 1862, having married 
Jane Burn Suter in 1859. See Mr. Gordon 


Goodwin’s article in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol. xxxiii. p. 195. 

John Nichols was a great collector of 
manuscripts and antiquities left by other 
antiquaries. 


He gave some of his manu- 





scripts, particularly Swift’s letters, to the 
British Museum; but his library and some 
books from another library were sold by 
Mr. Sotheby on 16 April, 1828, and the three 
following days, and realized 952/. See note 
by G. A. Aitken, ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,”’ vol. xli. 
pp. 2-5. G. Yarrow BALDOCK. 


EaRL OF ARUNDEL’S BROTHER AND 
UncLE ARRESTED (11 S. ii. 208).—Lord 
Henry Howard (1540-1614), created Earl of 
Northampton in 1604, second son of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, the poet, was 
arrested in 1572, his brother Thomas, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, having declared in his 
confession that Howard was himself first 
proposed as a suitor for the hand of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Howard was eventually 
set at liberty, but rearrested in 1582 on 
charges of heresy and treasonable corre- 
spondence with the Scottish queen. He 
was soon set free; but sent to the Fleet 
in 1583 for the ‘*seeming heresies” and 
treason supposed to be found in his book 
entitled ‘ A Preservative against the Poison 
of Supposed Prophecies,’ a learned attack 
upon judicial astrology. He was ultimately 
sent on parole to the house of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon at Redgrave, whence on 19 July, 
1585, he wrote to Burghley, begging per- 
mission to visit the wells at Warwick for 
the benefit of his health. He was soon 
set at liberty. See ‘D.N.B.’ (original edi- 
tion), xxviii. 29. 

Lord William Howard (1563-1640), Scott’s 
** Belted Will,” third son of the fourth Duke 
of Norfolk, and half-brother of Philip, first 
Earl of Arundel of the Howard family, was 
imprisoned with Arundel in 1583, owing to 
his Romanist proclivities, and joined the 
Church of Rome in 1584. He was again 
imprisoned in 1585, when his brother tried 
to leave the kingdom, but was not arraigned 
with him, and was released in 1586. See 
*D.N.B.,” xxviii. 79. A. R. Bayley. 


[Mr. J. B. WaAINEWRIGHT also refers to the 
*D.N.B.’] 


Mason Hupson orn Hopson at Sr. 
HEtENA (11 S. ii. 169).—The name is spelt 
‘* Hodson” in all authorities I have seen. 
He is only once mentioned in O’Meara’s 
‘ Napoleon in Exile,’ i. 433 :— 

** Major Hodson paid a visit to Countess Bertrand. 
Informed her that both himself and his wife would 
be most happy to call frequently upon her; but 
that insinuations had been made to him that it 
would not be liked at Plantation House.” 

Hodson was no doubt in the East India 
Company’s service, and seems to have 
lived for many years at St. Helena. On 
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20 November, 1811, Capt. Robert George 
Hodson was appointed Major on the Military 
Establishment of the island. He was pro- 
moted to be Lieutenant-Colonel on the same 
Establishment on 12 August, 1819. In 
1832 he was still in St. Helena, and holding 
the office of Judge Advocate on the Military 
Establishment there. W. Scorr. 


Leo XIII.’s Latin Verszs (11 S. i. 369, 
418).—The touching poem in Latin which 
was composed by the venerable Pope Leo 
XIII. during his last illness (1903), and 
entitled ‘Nocturna ingemiscentis anime 
meditatio,” may be rendered into English 
almost literally as follows :— 

NIGHT THOUGHTS OF A BURDENED SOUL. 
Thy destined hour, Leo, draweth nigh, 
And thou must fare on the eternal road 
To thy deserts. What lot awaits thee there ? 
The gifts a generous God bestowed might bid 
Thee hope for heaven; but the keys and load 
Of weighty office, borne so many years, 
Now make thee groan in retrospect. Ah me! 
Whoso is raised to lofty rank and placé 
Above his fellows, must abide therefor 
Account the more severe. While thus with fear 
I tremble, the sweet thought, and sweeter voice 
Of comfort, to my soul thus speak : ‘‘ What dread 
So great thee daunts ? Why broodest thou so sad 
O’er Memory’s long past ? Christ is at hand 
All pitiful: He, if thou only trust 
And humbly ask, will wash thy guilt away.” 


A. SMYTHE PALMER. 


GUILDHALL: Oxp Sratvuss (11 S. i. 208, 
333, 376).—W. B. H.’s final sentence at the 
second reference would seem to infer that it 
might have been possible to seek for these 
statues at Corfe Castle, had they not been 
restored to the City at the death of Thomas 
Banks, the sculptor, as stated in Cassell’s 
‘Old and New London’ (I prefer to call it 
Thornbury’s or Walford’s). 

But he forgets that the castle was laid 
in ruins in the wars between King Charles 
and his Parliament, when, after a long and 
most strenuous defence by the ‘“ Brave 
Dame Mary,” Cromwell himself superin- 
tended the final assault, and ordered the 
demolition of its massive buildings, which 
he took care to see was well done. It was 
a place of immense natural strength, and 
will for ever remain a landmark in our 
national history. 

These statues, therefore, could never have 
found a home at Corfe Castle, though, if 
Price’s be the correct version, they may 
still, perhaps, be looked for at Kingston 
Lacy, near Wimborne, the seat of the present 
head of the Bankes family, where is en- 





shrined a magnificent collection of paintings 
and other works of art. An inquiry there 
might settle this question. 

May I conclude with a query? Was 
there any relationship between Thomas 
Banks the sculptor and Henry Bankes the 
M.P. ? J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


MaGazInE Story OF A DESERTER (11 S. 
ii. 129)—Harold Frederic, the novelist, 
wrote a book entitled ‘The Deserter, and 
other Stories,* published at Boston in 1898. 
It is possible that the title-story may have 
appeared in some London or American maga- 
zine previous to being issued in book-form. 
Harper’s or Scribner’s might be a likely place 
to look for Frederic’s work. W. 5S. 5S. 


“STAPLE”? IN PuacE-NameEs (11 8. ii. 
128, 191).—It would seem from PROF. 
SKEAT’s welcome communication that my 
suggestion (originated by a high authority 
on Notts history) that Stapleford drew its 
name from the existing pre-Norman mono- 
lith is unsound. I merely, however, ad- 
vanced the idea as a point of sufficient 
interest to warrant the invitation of infor- 
mation likely to prove or disprove it, the 
only desire being to get at thetruth. Though 
not personally equipped for philological 
discussions, I am bound to say that the 
suggestion that the A.-S. stapol, a wooden 
post, might conceivably have extended also 
to a stone post or pillar, did not strike me 
as extravagant. 

I will conclude with two brief extracts 
from old volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ though I 
have neglected to preserve the references. 
The first note seems to favour the Notts 
theory ; the second note discourages the 
derivation of ‘“‘staple” favoured by the 
author of ‘The Stapeltons of Yorkshire ’ :— 

“ About two miles from Christchurch, in 
Hampshire, near the village of Burton, are the 
remains of the Staple Cross.” 

‘‘ There are seven places called Stapleton, and 
seven places called Stapleford, none of which are 


market-towns.”’ 
A. STAPLETON. 


It may be of some interest to the querist 
to learn that the town of Langholm in 
Dumfriesshire was anciently known as 
Staplegorton or Stapelgorton. The date 
when it was so called was about 1180. It 
appears as Stabilgortoun in 1493. In con- 
nexion with the name the following remarks 
occur in Johnston’s ‘ Place-Names of Scot- 
land*: ‘‘In Middle English a ‘staple’ is a 
mart or market (compare Barnstaple). 
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Gorton is probably Gaelic gort, a garden+ 
English -ton (compare Linton).” 

1 am not aware of any pillar or old cross 
having been in Langholm. Scotus. 


The old broken Anglo-Saxon pillar at 
Stapleford is interesting, not as giving the 
name to Stapleford, but as having carved 
on it the attributes of St. Luke, a winged 
bull’s head ; and as Old St. Luke’s Day is 
the day on which Stapleford Wake is held, 
the true dedication of the church is probably 
to St. Luke, and not to St. Helen, as it is now 
said to be. T. S. M. 


MESopoTAMIA: ‘‘ THAT BLESSED WORD 
Mesopotamia” (11 S. i. 369, 458).—What 
appears to be a free paraphrase of Garrick’s 
description of Whitefield’s power of oratory, 
and indicates the strange fascination exer- 
cised by this word on a religious audience, 
is to be found in Maxwell Gray’s masterly 
piece of fiction, ‘The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land.’ It occurs in Part III. chap. iv. :— 

‘* It was said of the Bishop of Bedminster that 
he could pronounce the mysterious word ‘ Meso- 
potamia’ in such a manner as to affect his 
auditors to tears; but of the dean it might be 
averred that his pronunciation of ‘ Mesopotamia ’ 
caused the listeners’ hearts to vibrate with 
every sorrow and every joy they had ever known, 
all in the brief space of time occupied by the utter- 
ance of that affecting word.”’ 

N. W. Hitt. 


New York. 


WINDSOR STATIONMASTER (11 S. ii. 68, 114, 
136).—Thanks to your correspondent’s kind 
help, I have found what I wanted. The 
book is catalogued under ‘ Struggles? in the 
British Museum Library, and the author’s 
name is given as H. Simmons. L. L. K. 


Cuartes II. anp nis Fusss Yacur 
(11 8. ii. 107, 171).—This vessel afterwards 
played an interesting part in the latter 
portion of the reign of Charles’s brother, 
as may be seen by one or two references in 
contemporary letters in the Earl of Dart- 
mouth’s collection (see Hist. MSS., Report 
XV., part i. pp. 70, 127, 138). The first 
reference is contained in a letter from 
Francis Gwyn to Lord Dartmouth, dated 
from London, 12 Nov., 1683 :— 

“On Wednesday last the King sent Griffins, who 
was in waiting, to the Grand Prior, to command 
him to leave England in twenty-four hours; after 
some dispute he absolutely refused to go upon so 
short a warning. as he did likewise a second mes- 
sage. But Friday night_he resolved to go, and on 
Saturday morning the Phubb’s yacht, for luck’s 
sake, took him on board for Dieppe.” 





Five years afterwards, on 16 Dec., 1688, 
Sir Richard Beach wrote to Lord Dart- 
mouth :— 

“IT have been informed that there is a titular 
bishop and some priests that intend to embark 
themselves on the Phubbs with my Lady Scott. 
[ have therefore desired Sir William Jennings to 
search for them before she sails, and if he tinds any 
such persons on board to secure them, and acquaint 
your a with it, and dispose of them accord- 
ing to your Lordship’s order, for if they should be 
permitted to go along with my Lady Scott, I fear 
there would be reflections made on it to your Lord- 
ship’s prejudice.” 

On 28 Dec., 1688, Lord Dartmouth wrote as 
follows to Mr. Secretary Pepys :— 

“Not knowing his Highness’ intentions of keep- 
ing the yachts at home, to answer some sudden 
occasion he has himself for them, I ordered the 
Fubbs to Guernsey with my lady Scott and her 
family...... As to my orders to the Fubbs yacht for 
going to Guernsey, they were not issued till after 

heard his Majesty had absented himself from 
London in order to his leaving the kingdom.” 

George Legge, Lord Dartmouth, was the 
admiral who went out with a fleet to intercept 
William of Orange. Failing to do this, he 
was sent to the Tower, where he died in 1691. 

Wn. NoRMAN. 


The little public- house in Brewhouse 
Lane, Greenwich, has on its signboard 
‘*Fubb’s Yacht,” and is so styled in an 
official list of houses published a few years 
ago by the licensing bench; but it should 
be ‘“‘The Fubbs Yacht,” named after a 
vessel of about 100 tons with a crew of 
thirty all told. She was built at Deptford 
by one of the Petts, and called the Fubbs, 
perhaps from her peculiar build; she was 
altered at Woolwich, and broken up there 
in the reign of William III. She is often 
mentioned in the literature of the period, 
sometimes as the Phubbs (see Historical 
MSS. Com., Report XV., pp. 70, 127, 138). 
She was constantly employed in conveying 
members of the Court, ambassadors, &c. 
(see Lediard, ‘ Naval History of England,’ 
p- 926; The Daily Advertiser, 18 Oct., 1743). 
I have many extracts from her early log- 
books—the earliest, I think, 1 Jan., 1717/18. 

It may interest Mr. Puitie NoRMAN to 
know that one of her captains, Thomas 
Limeburner, died 9 Dec., 1750, and was 
buried in St. Margaret’s, Lee. In the 
register he is described as “‘ Captain of his 
Majesty’s Yacht the Fubbs, late of this 
Parish (a worthy inhabitant), but at his 
death of Lewisham” (Duncan, ‘ Registers 
of St. Margaret, Lee,’ pp. 62, 75. For a 
brief biography see Charnock, ‘ Biographia 
Nawvalis,’ v. 44). 
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We are not dealing altogether with the 
history of the yacht, however, and as regards 
the little public-house named after her, if 
not contemporary with the yacht, it is very 
old, but has no local history of interest. 
I have a copy of an advertisement in which 
the erroneous possessive form occurs :— 
“Such Ladies or Gentlemen as may wish for a 
sight of Lorp NEtson’s FUNERAL PROCESSION by 
WarTER, may be accommodated with Two Rooms, 
close by the River Side, at Greenwich, on application 
at Fubbs’s Yacht, Brewhouse Lane, Greenwich.” 
Some years ago the building was con- 
siderably damaged by fire, and the appear- 
ance to-day is not very attractive. 
A. RHODES. 


Usona=U.S.A. (11 S. ii. 148, 197).— 
With reference to this subject Sir Edward 
Clarke has written to me thus :— 

** As far as I know, the first suggestion made in 
England that ‘Usona’ (United States Of North 
America) would be the appropriate name for the 
United States was made by me at the Thanks- 
giving Day Banquet of the American Society 
at the Hotel Cecil on 24 November, 1904. That 
passage from my speech was published in The 
Times of the following day. I did not invent 
(or rather discover) the word, but heard it at 
Toronto during my trip through Canada in 1903.”’ 


J. M. D. 


THE RULE OF THE Roap (11 S. ii. 161). 
—Is not Mr. Mahaffy wrong in saying ‘it 
was desirable, when two horses were passing 
on the road, that the men leading them 
should each be between his horse and the 
other horse and man”? He is arguing 
from present-day experience, particularly 
in hunting districts, of the convenient 
method when a led horse meets wheeled 
vehicles on a made road. But the ‘‘rule 
of the road” is supposed to have been 
made in pack-horse days, when it was no 
question of leading ‘‘a”™ horse, or of two 
horses meeting, but when the horses were in 
strings. Also, the pack-tracks were narrow, 
and often deeply worn troughs, so low and so 
miry that “high-way” and “ hard-way ” 
were used as distinctive names for ‘‘ made ” 
roads. We know that the left side of the 
horse has long been the “near” side, 
because the man leads with his right hand ; 
and we know that pack-horse trains were 
so apt to straggle that it was usual to have 
a bell on the leading horse. Most of the old 
trackways were not fenced, but were 
bordered by strips of wooded or open country 
—sufficient, at any rate, to enable travelling 
horses and droves of cattle to pick up a good 
deal of their living along the wayside. The 





man who led the train drew over to the 
left, that he might walk on the firmer ground 
while the horses plodded in the worn and 
often dirty, always rough track. Suppose 
two strings of horses met. Can we imagine 
each of the leading men (he would have 
assistants if there were many horses) pushing 
over his horse to the further sides of the 
narrow track, then going along the line to 
turn the others, the two trains of horses 
passing one another on the banks, while the 
men struggled in the deep lane between ? 
I think that when there was meeting in a 
narrow way the leaders would draw their 
bell-horses to the near side, and call over the 
others by word of command. The pace was 
very slow, and the horses must have been 
too hard-worked to be very frisky when laden. 
One object of the bells was to give notice 
to trains coming in the opposite direction, 
so that drovers who knew the road would 
halt where there was a good pass, rather 
than push on to meet another train in the 
narrow ways. When a laden train met one 
that was travelling ‘‘light,” the latter 
gave way. 

It seems to me that our rule of the road 
comes by direct descent from the rule of 
the trackway. H. SNOWDEN WARD. 

Hadlow, Kent. 


VANISHING LONDON: PROPRIETARY 
CHAPELS (11 S. ii. 202).—With great interest 
have I read Mr. Jonn C. FRANcIs’s contri- 
bution under this head, and had hoped 
it might have concluded with the words 
‘*To be continued.” May I venture to plead 
for more instructive comments ? 

A propos the subject, can Mr. FRANCIS 
kindly tell us about Grosvenor Chapel in 
South Audley Street, of which the Rev. 
Ewart Barter is the ‘‘ officiating minister ”’ ? 
Presumably, it is also a proprietary chapel 
upon the Grosvenor property, and may be 
scheduled for the same fate as Belgrave 
Chapel. If so, defend us from more flats 
upon the site ! CrcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


I was surprised to see the following 
extract from The Daily Telegraph, referring 
to Trinity Chapel, Knightsbridge, reproduced 
in ‘N. & Q.* :— 

“Tt was pulled down within the memory of all of 
us, and the site added to the French Embassy at 
Albert Gate.” 


This is an obvious inaccuracy, and I ought 


'to know something about the matter, for 


my grandfather was buried there, and the 
chapel still exists, being rebuilt under the 
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name of Holy Trinity Church, Knightsbridge. 
Dr. Wilson was the first incumbent. 
BRvrvs. 


May I point out that the portion of 
Bloomsbury Street referred to by Mr. 
Francis has ceased to exist as such? 
Bloomsbury Street does not now cross New 
Oxford Street, as described in Mr. Wheatley’s 
‘London Past and Present.’ The portion 
which ran south from that street to Broad 
Street, Bloomsbury, has become the north- 
westerly embouchure of Shaftesbury Avenue, 
while its remaining buildings have been 
embodied in that thoroughfare. Sir Morton 
Peto’s ‘‘ Bloomsbury Chapel with its two 
handsome towers” is now known as ‘“‘ The 
Baptist Central Church, Bloomsbury.” It 
is separated from the Anglo-French Pro- 
testant Church of the Savoy by the girls’ 
school—No. 233, Shaftesbury Avenue— 
bearing an entablature with the inscription : 
‘* Westminster French Protestant School for 
Girls. Supported by Voluntary Contri- 
butions. Established 1747.” 

G. YaRRow BALpDockK. 


DicTionaRy OF MytHotocy (11 S. ii. 
167).—Has W. G. S. consulted the following ? 
Preller’s ‘Griechische Mythologie’ (1888) ; 
Gruppe’s ‘ Die griechischen Culte und 
Mythen’; Decharme’s ‘Mythologie de la 
Gréce Antique’; and Miss Jane E. Har- 
rison’s ‘ Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion’ (1903). _Hrrpert B. Ciayvon. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


H. A. Magor (11 S. ii. 129).—One of this 
author’s dramas, called ‘ Primrose Farm,’ 
was produced at the Grecian Theatre in 
July, 1871. I believe he was at one time in 
the service of the Post Office. 

Wan. Dovectas. 


A publication entitled ‘A Sketch from 
the Louvre: a Dramatic Trifle,> by Henry 
Archibald Major, was issued in London, 
1861, 8vo. Four years later, in 1865, a 
volume of ‘ Poems’ appeared, also published 
in London, from the pen of H. Major—in 
all likelihood identical with Henry Archibald 
Major. W. Scort. 


*‘ STORM IN A TEACUP” (11 S. ii. 86, 131, 
173).—Mr. W. Scorr has given “ about 
1854” as the date of a Latin lexicon, pub- 
lished in America, which included ‘a 
tempest in a teapot ”’—as a rendering of 
Cicero’s proverb, and has suggested that this 
transatlantic phrase is “the source out of 
which ‘storm in a teacup’ and ‘storm in a 





teapot’ have arisen.” It may be so, but 
the precise inquiry which Str JAMES MURRAY 
is seeking will be more effectively met by 
the statement that a one-act comedietta 
by Bayle Bernard, entitled ‘A Storm in a 
Teacup,’ was produced (according to ‘ ‘* The 
Stage ” Cyclopedia,’ p. 428) at the Princess’s 
Theatre, London, on 20 March, 1854. 
ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Cowes Famity (11 S. i. 508; ii. 58, 97).— 
As W. S. S. has not met with the family 
name of Cow in London records later than 
1851, he may be interested in the fact that 
the premises of a firm known as Cow, Hill 
& Co., situated on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, were destroyed during a disastrous 
fire in the summer of 1881. A firm bearing 
this name will also be found in this year’s 
‘London Directory.’ N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


Isaac WaTTS’s COLLATERAL DESCENDANTS 
(11 S. ii. 168).—Is not Srr Witit1aAmM BULL 
in error as to Dr. Watts’s second sister, 
recorded as ‘‘Mary No. 2”? In 1887 I 
copied the following from the memorial which 
marks the grave of Dr. Watts in Bunhill 
Fields Burial-Ground :— 

‘Within this tomb are also deposited the remains 
of Sarah Brackstone, sister to the Rev. Dr. Isaac 
Watts, Obiit 13th April, 1756.” 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


ARCHDEACONS OF HEREFORD (11 S. ii. 128). 
—Is it worth while calling attention to the 
Rev. Robert Crowley, who figures some- 
what prominently as an author in ‘The 
Fruits of Endowment,’ London, 1840? A 
fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and a 
strenuous champion of the Reformation, 
he was by turns divine, printer, bookseller, 
and poet, was Archdeacon of Hereford, and 
died in 1588. A long list of his books is 
recorded in ‘The Fruits of Endowment.’ 
Perhaps the dates of some of them might be 
useful for the purpose of the query. 

Scotus. 


THE ‘‘ SOVEREIGN” OF KINSALE (11 S. ii- 
190).—‘‘ Sovereign ” was the term employed 
to denote the chief magistrate of an Irish 
town up to the time of the Union. He 
answered to the modern Mayor. The charter 
of King Edward III. to the town of Kinsale 
(1333) grants to 
“the Burgesses and Commons of the Town afore- 
said, their heirs and successors, full power...... to 
choose from amongst themselves yearly one honest 
man, a Burgess of the same Town, as Sovereign of 
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the Town, and he...... shall take an oath, in the same 
manner and form as any of our Sovereigns within 
our land of Ireland.” 
H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 
Killadoon, Celbridge. 


The ‘‘ Sovereign ” represented the modern 
Mayor. The charters granted by James I. 
to many Irish boroughs ordered that ‘* the 
corporation should consist of the Sovereign 
or chief magistrate, twelve burgesses, and 
the commonalty.” The office and title of 
Sovereign existed in some unreformed 
boroughs down to 1842. 

Epitror ‘Irish Book Lover.’ 

Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


Many particulars concerning these ‘‘ Sove- 
reigns» are recorded at 3 8. vi. 29, 159; 
vii. 123. They are often mentioned, 1678-9, 
in the ‘ Calendar of Ormonde MSS..,’ N.S., iv., 
1906. W. C. B. 

[Mr. HotpE—EN MacMicuast and} W. S. 8. also 
thanked for replies. ] 


SMOLLETT’s ‘History oF EN6LAND’ 
(11 S. ii. 129, 213).—I have to thank Mr. 
Scort for his exhaustive information regard- 
ing the evolution of Smollett’s ‘ History,’ 
which he has gone into in a most thorough 
manner. I may, however, be permitted 
to say that I think, by his suggestive intro- 
duction of the name of Robert Bisset, LL.D. 
(1759-1805), as one of the—at present un- 
revealed—continuators of Smollett, he has 
**reckoned without his host.” He is correct 
in assuming that I am relying on family 
‘tradition.’ No one can be more cognizant 
than I am how unreliable such a source 
often is. But deriving my information, 
through my mother, from an aunt of hers, 
who must have been almost in daily inter- 
course with her grand-uncle, the Rev. 
William Bisset (1729-1807), during his later 
years, and whose “traditions”? I have 
hitherto, by dint of much research, been able 
to verify in every detail for my own satis- 
faction, I should not be surprised were I 
some day to unearth fragments of corre- 
spondence between Smollett and my relative, 
and so prove what I had hoped to obtain 
in a speedier way through these columns, 
from some prefatory reference in one or 
other of the editions of Smollett’s ‘ History ’ 
which I have not seen. 

The absence of a name from biographical 
dictionaries, to which Mr. Scorr alludes, 
is no criterion, especially in regard to those 
who “hide their light under a bushel.” 
This, doubtless, is apparent to readers who 
frequently consult the ‘D.N.B.’—Britain’s 
Valhalla, wherein at the eleventh hour a 





column, and more, was erected, at my 
instance, to an undoubted hero, who other- 
wise would have been outside the walls. 
JOHN CHRISTIE. 
Edinburgh, 


GuLston ADDISON’s DEATH (11 S. ii. 101, 
210).—Among the names of the witnesses 
of the will of Madam Addison are those of 
John Quoach and Richard Phriss. These 
should be John Roach, an officer of the 
garrison, and Richard Fripp, a senior 
merchant who married Dorothy Lee at Fort 
St. George in 1693/4. The name in the 
records is sometimes spelt Phripp. 

FRANK PENNY. 


MorGanatic MarriaGes (11 S. ii. 107, 
217).—The statement at the latter reference 
that the Royal Marriages Act, 1772 (12 Geo. 
III.c.11.), ‘‘made certain regulations for these 
unions in the British royal family” is 
distinctly misleading. The word ‘ mor- 
ganatic > nowhere occurs in the statute, 
which relates to ‘‘ every marriage or matri- 
monial contract”? of the descendants of 
George II. other than the issue of princesses 
married into foreign families. Nor is it 
the fact that marriages under that Act 
require to be “approved by the sovereign, 
and not disapproved by Parliament.” If 
the sovereigi approves, nothing more is 
necessary. If this consent is refused, and 
the person desiring to marry is above the age 
of twenty-five years, he or she may give 
notice to the Privy Council, and at the 
expiration of twelve months the marriage 
may be solemnized unless both Houses of 
Parliament have disapproved. 

The de facto marriage of the late Duke of 
Cambridge is sometimes called morganatic 
because it was contracted in violation of the 
Royal Marriages Act. This is, of course, 
a@ mistake. From the legal point of view, 
the ceremony was a mere nullity, and could 
not constitute a marriage of any kind. 

F. W. Reap. 


HERB-WOMAN TO THE KING (11 S. i. 265, 
373).—In my previous reply I mentioned 
that the King’s Herb-woman, Honor Battis- 
combe, was followed by her six maids. 
I have just come across the following refer- 
ence to these ladies in ‘ Passages from the 
Diary of Mrs. Philip Lybbe Powys,’ who as 
Miss Caroline Girle saw the Coronation Pro- 
cession, 22 Sept., 1761, and gives an amusing 
account of her experiences on pp. 87-93 :— 

““The Herb maids I must not forget to mention ; 
they were first in the procession, viz. six very fine 
girls (they said young ladies of distinction, each 
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giving twenty guineas for her place). Their dress 
was neatly elegant, white calico gowns and coats, 
blue and white stomachers, sleeve knots, lappets, 
no hoops, white shoes, white mittens turned with 
blue, and earrings and necklace of the last colour. 
A little basket on their left arm, and with their 
other hand they strewed the platform with flowers.” 
Miss Girle’s party were in the Broad 
Sanctuary, and paid 120 guineas for the 
room, which, however, was commodious, 
and held their party of 24 with comfort. 
JOHN HopGKIn. 


Joun Brooke (11 S. ii. 69, 111, 156).— 
His father was the eighth son of Sir Thomas 
Broke by the heiress of Cobham. Some 
further particulars about him and his family 
may be found in my history of the Manor 
of Clifton in Trans. Bristol and Gloucester 
Archeol. Soc., vol. iii. p. 211, and an illus- 
tration of his brass in the Journal of the 
Somerset Archeological Society. 

A. S. ELtis. 


Oxup-TimME EncuisH Dancine (11 S. ii. 
166).—One remembers Sir John Davies’s 
‘Orchestra, or a Poeme of Dauncing,’ in 
which the saltatory movement is elaborately, 
and sometimes very winningly, shown to be 
at the very heart of Nature’s grace and vivid 
buoyancy. At the other extreme we find 
the insinuating suggestiveness and the 
satirical pungency that pervade Byron’s 
survey in ‘The Waltz’ of what was at the 
poet’s time a fresh addition to the attractions 
of the English ballroom. Virtually belong- 
ing to the period recalled in the reminiscences 
embodied at the above reference is the fol- 
lowing passage from Lytton’s ‘ Godolphin ’ 
(chap. xvii.), which appeared in 1833 :— 

‘*What a strange thing, after all, is a great 
assembly! An immense mob of persons, who feel 
for each other the profoundest indifference—met 
together to join in amusements, which the large 
majority of them consider wearisome beyond con- 
ception. How unintellectual, how uncivilized, such 
a scene, and such actors! hat a remnant of 
barbarous times, when people danced because they 
had nothing to say! Were there nothing ridiculous 
in dancing, there would be nothing ridiculous in 
seeing wise men dance. But that sight would be 
ludicrous, because of the disparity between the 
mind and the occupation. However, we have some 
excuse; we go to these assemblies to sell our 
daughters, or flirt with our neighbours’ wives. A 
ballroom is nothing more or less than a great 
market-place of beauty.” 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


Srr Jonun ALLEYN: DAME ETHELDREDA 
ALLEYN (11 S. ii. 88, 176).—I am sorry to 
have been ambiguous. I was well aware 
that the will mentioned by Mr. Breaven 
was Sir John’s, and this was what I intended 





to state. Sir John’s brother John was the 
ancestor of Sir Edward Aleyn of Hatfield, 
created a baronet 24 June, 1629. See the 
pedigrees in Harl. Soc. Publ., xiii. 133, 333, 
334; xiv. 537; and xv. 9. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ROsTaND’s ‘ CHANTECLER’ (11 S. ii. 205). 
—The transposition referred to is still 
continued in the hundred and _ twentieth 
thousand, to which my own copy of the 
play belongs. 

Toussenel, mentioned under “Plus je 
connais les hommes,” &c. (10 S. xii. 292), 
is cited as an authority on a hen-pheasant’s 
change of her own plumage for that con- 
ferred by nature on the glorious male 
(Act I. se. v. p. 55). St. SwiTHIn. 


Vicars oF DartTmouTH (11 S. ii. 149).— 
John Flavel was no doubt the celebrated 
Nonconformist divine of that name, who was 
ejected in 1662. A long list of his writings 
will be found in Darling’s ‘ Cyclopedia 
Bibliographica.” His whole works were 
published in 1796. The title runs thus :— 

**The Whole | Works | of the | Rev. Mr. John 

Flavel, | late Minister of the Gospel at Dartmouth, 
Devon. | To which is added, | An Alphabetical 
Table | of the principal matters contained in the 
whole. | In Six Volumes. | Newcastle: Printed by 
and for M. Angus. | 1796.” 
Darling mentions an edition published in 
London in 1820. Flavel was extremely 
popular in Scotland during the eighteenth 
century. Numerous editions of his ‘ Navi- 
gation Spiritualized,’ ‘A Saint Indeed,’ 
‘Divine Conduct,’ &c., were issued from 
local presses. 

Humphrey Smith is perhaps the Vicar 
of Townstall who published several sermons 
and theological treatises between 1660 and 
1708. 

George Gretton, D.D., printed a ‘ Charge,’ 
London, 1812. W.S. S. 


Hospy-Horss (11 8. ii. 209).—The hobby- 
horse custom is known in Seotland, Cum- 
berland, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, 
Lincolnshire, Somersetshire, Devonshire, and 
Cornwall. 


“In Cornwall a hobby-horse is carried through 
the streets to a pool called Traitor’s Pool, a quarter 
of a mile out of the town [not named]. Here it is 
supposed to drink ; the head is dipped in the water, 
which is freely sprinkled over the spectators. The 
procession returns home singing a song to com- 
memorate the tradition that the French, having 
landed in the bay, mistook a party of mummers in 
red cloaks for scldiers, and hastily fled to their 
boats and rowed away.”—Cornish Folk-lore Journal, 
1886, IV. 226, quoted in the ‘ E.D.D.’ 


J. HotpEN MAcMICHAEL, 
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The hobby-horse plays an important part 
in the mumming performance at Padstow 
(see Folk-lore, vol. xvi., 1905, pp. 59-60) ; 
at Salisbury and in Staffordshire (Folk- 
lore, vol. x., 1899, p. 186); and in Provence 
(Grateful Fréjus, Folk-lore, vol. xii., 1901, 
pp- 307-15). W. B. GerIsH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


M. P. would do well to get Mr. Percy 
Maylam’s book ‘The Hooden Horse,’ a 
Kentish variant of the ancient custom. 

If M. P. fails to get Mr. Maylam’s book, 
which was privately printed, I will lend 
him my copy. 

Six ‘‘ Horse’s Heads” went the rounds 
last Christmas in Glamorganshire ; and at 
Minehead it seems to be a yearly May Day 
custom, though there called ‘The Sailor’s 
Horse.” T. Story MASKELYNE. 


The earliest mention of this figure quoted 


in the ‘N.E.D.’ is from the churchwar- 
dens accounts of St. Mary’s, Reading, 


for 1557: ‘Item, payed to the Mynstrels 
and the Hobby-horse on May Day 3s.” 
The next quotation is from 1569, * Notting- 
ham Rec.,’ iv. 132: *‘ Gevyn to tow myn- 
streles, and to them that did play with 
y® hoby horse xij.” 

At Betley, in Staffordshire, there is a 
painted window of the time of Henry VIII, 
or earlier, portraying the morris, the cha- 
racters including Maid Marian. Friar Tuck, 
the hobby-horse, the piper, the tabourer, 
the fool, and five other persons, apparently 
representing various ranks or callings. The 
Morris dance in the reign of Henry VIII. 
was an almost essential part of the principal 
village festivities. (See ‘ Encyc. Brit.,’ xvi. 
846). 

Moth in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ ITT. i. 30, 
quotes the line ‘‘ The hobby-horse is forgot.” 

Tom JONES. 


NAMES TERRIBLE TO CHILDREN (10 S. x. 
509; xi. 53, 218, 356, 454; xii. 53; 1158. 
ii. 133, 194).—Here is a contribution from 
‘Innsbruck and its Environs’ (Hotel Goldene 
Sonne) :— 

**We start from Innsbruck, having the long line 
of Bavarian or Limestone Alps full in sight at the 
north. Most prominent is the one named Frau 
Hiitt (the ‘Ensign of Innsbruck’), crowned with a 
gigantic rock which assumes to the imagination the 
form of a woman sitting and holding a child in her 
arms. From countless points in Innsbruck she is 
visible, and naughty hikes are often warned by 
their nurses, ‘Hush! Frau Hiitt iscoming!’ Legend 
says she was queen of a race of giants who once 
conquered the Inn Valley. On this mountain she 


built her palace and gave herself up to luxurious 





enjoyment, turning a deaf ear to the importunities 
of the poor and suffering around her. As a punish- 
ment for this pride her castle became a ruin, and 
she herself was changed into stone...... There is a 
saying current among the people that Frau Hiitt is 
a silent Lorelei and that those who look at her too- 
long never wish to leave Innsbruck.”—P. 61. 

My own infancy was occasionally em- 
bittered by threats of being visited by the 
parish constable. One day his coming to 
the house to speak to my father coincided 
with some attack of naughtiness, and I will 
only say that I did feel very much alarmed. 

St. SwiTHIn. 


SOMERSET House: ROBINSON'S AND 
CHAMBERS’S Desiens (11 S. ii. 25).—It may 
be interesting to record that the western 
wing of Somerset House was built by Mr. 
John Gilliam, a stonemason of Chapel 
Street, Westminster, who undertook the 
contract for the work. He was a Yorkshire- 
man, and came to London from Rotherham. 
Any particulars of his ancestry would be of 
interest to JOHN PAKENHAM STILWELL. 

Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


JEREMY TAyYLoR’s DESCENDANTS (11 S. 
ii. 209).—Apparently none of his sons left 
descendants. By his first wife, Phcbe 
Langsdale (married 1639, died 1651), he had 
William, buried 28 May, 1642; two sons 
who died of smallpox in the winter of 1656-7; 
and Charles, buried on 2 Aug., 1667. By 
1655 he had married his second wife, 
Joanna Bridges, said to be a natural daughter 
of Charles I., by whom he had Edward, 
buried on 10 March, 1660/61. 

A. R. Baytey. 


Miuirary MustTEerRS: ParisH ARMOUR 
(10 8S. xii. 422; 11 8. ii. 130, 176).—The 
Graphic of 12 March contained a well-illus- 
trated account of the parish armour at 
Mendlesham, Suffolk. ‘‘ In no other church, 
so far as the writer’s [Mr. Wentworth 
Huyshe’s] knowledge goes, can be found 
such specimens as those which exist at 
Mendlesham.”’ The earliest date mentioned 
is 1470, and the specimens are kept in the 
** Priest’s Chamber.” 8. L. Perry. 


TELEPHONES IN Banks (11 S. ii. 169).— 
Dr. ForsHaw is correct. Telephones are 
in use in many London banks, but not the 
Bank of England. The London and Mid- 
land Bank seems to have introduced them 
over most of its suburban branches 
other banks more sparingly, according to 
the nature of their local business. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 
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Notes on Books, Kc. 


Renascence: the Sculptured Tombs of the Fifteenth 
Century in Rome, with Chapters on the Previous 
Centuries from 1100. By Gerald S. Davies. 
(John Murray.) 


Tats handsome volume is delightful to look at, 
pleasant to read, and desirable as a possession. 
The appeal of Rome to the artist is manifold : 
one goes there to study the sources of Christian 
architecture ; another, the remains of classical 
art, or the paintings of the great period, or those 
of the decline and fall of art. 

Among the bewildering riches of the capital of 
the world, the particular works of art which are 
the subject of this book are usually passed by with 
little notice: only recently has any considerable 
attention been paid to them, while this is the first 
book entirely devoted to their study. ‘‘Study,” 
it is true, is not the right term to use in connexion 
with this volume ; it is a record of the perceptions 
of a highly cultivated amateur, in the true sense 
of the word, familiar with the objects themselves 
and with all that is written about them. There 
are picturesque statements in the book, such, for 
example, as that ‘‘ Charles Martel, King of France, 
in fact, though not in title, walked” beside the 
white palfrey of Boniface VIII. in 1295—a state- 
ment which in the case of a French or a German 
author would lead us, perhaps, to throw the book 
aside as worthless, but which does not matter in 
the least in the case of an Englishman, beyond 
throwing on his reader the duty of verifying 
any historical statements before repeating them. 
The abundant merit of the book is to be sought 
in the fine connoisseurship, the instinctive feeling 
for style, the firm grasp of first principles which 
the author displays ; and all these are compatible 
with spelling the same name in three different ways 
in as many consecutive pages, or calling a cardinal 
General of the Franciscans, though the accurate 
person may be annoyed thereat. 

The work is divided into two parts, in the first 
of which the subject is treated chronologically, 
an attempt being made to distinguish the various 
ateliers in which the more celebrated tombs were 
produced. The difficulties in the way of this 
study are immense, and they have been increased 
by the removals which most of the earlier monu- 
ments have undergone, so that what we see now 
is often “a réchauffé by a clerk of the works.” 
The wanton destruction of many of them by 
Bramante is historical, but he was only the worst 
of a series of misfortunes. 

The earliest important tombs date from the 
middle of the thirteenth century, though masters 
of the Cosmatesque style had been at work in 
Rome since the beginning of the twelfth century 
and continued to the middle of the fourteenth. 
The hand of Arnolfo di Cambio—fellow-worker 
with the Pisani—is to be traced in many noble 
monuments up to 1300; and from that time fine 
work ceases, to begin again, at the end of the four- 
teenth century, with the tomb of Adam Easton, 
by some Sienese master, our author thinks, 
and with the work of Maestro Paolo. The history 


of the next century to 1514 fills the remainder 





of the part, and every word of it is worthy of 
consideration as are the fine photographic repro- 
ductions which illustrate the text. 

The second part is designed for the use of the 
visitor to Rome who is desirous of seeing the 
tombs to the best advantage. The churches, &c.. 
are arranged alphabetically, and the monu- 
ments in them described in order. The 88 illustra- 
tions are an invaluable addition to the literature 
of the subject. Any one visiting Rome ought to 
take with him the volume if he is at all interested 
in this branch of art. 

We should like to conclude with a word of 
sympathy for our author’s spirited defence of 
Michelangelo. It is true enough that there is in 
that great artist’s work a certain sense that diffi- 
culties have been created to be abolished, but that 
is far from attributing to him alone a decadence 
which already existed in his time, and would have 
run its course without him. We commend the 
whole of chap. x. on Romano and Sansovino 
to any one who is interested in the history ef the 
decline and fall of Renascence art. 


British Costume during Nineteen Centuries. By 
Mrs. Charles H. Ashdown. (T. C. & E. C. 
Jack.) 


Mrs. ASHDOWN’s handsome volume has beer 
produced, if we mistake not, with a view to 
meeting the practical requirements of pageants— 
a form of popular enthusiasm which certainly 
has some educational value and promotes at 
least outside acquaintance with historical periods 
and personages. It is admirably adapted for 
the purpose of those who desire to secure accuracy 
in organizing these entertainments, but it appeals 
also to a wider public. 

Mrs. Ashdown supplies her illustrations with 
a liberal hand, about five hundred and eighty 
in all, and some of these effectively coloured. 
From a long and close study of the ‘‘ sources ’” 
she has been able to lay her hand on the right 
material for her book in the Cottonian, Harleian,,. 
and other collections of MSS., and when these fail 
she resorts to church monuments and brasses, 
so that a complete treatise de re vestiarid is the 
result. In the final chapter, which is devoted to 
‘ Ecclesiastical Dress,’ we meet the somewhat sur- 
prising statement that in the Middle Ages ‘‘ no 
particular habit was adopted to differentiate 
between the clergy and the laity’ (p. 355). So 
much the worse for the pageant, if this is true.. 
But is it? As to the evolution of the mitre, 
suggested in Fig. 430, it must be an eye of alto- 
gether abnormal keenness that can discern the 
incipient horns of it claimed to be there. Then 
have beards a legitimate place in a book no 
costume ? ‘“‘'The pencil on the chin,’ quoted 
here from ‘ Cynthia’s Revels’ as a description 
of an ‘‘imperial,’’ evidently refers to the paint- 
brush, and not to pennoncel, the flag, as sug- 
gested (p. 269). 

Although references are properly given for the 
provenance of the illustrations, they are occa- 
sionally wanting. We look in vain, e.g., for the 
source of the two curious representations of a 
fifteenth-century dinner party (pp. 205, 206). 

**Goscon ” (p. 259) is a misprint for Gosson, 
and ‘ Satiromastic’ (p. 362) for ‘ Satiromastix.’ 
It is an excellent book on a most interesting 
subject. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—SEPTEMBER. 


Mr. FrRANcis Epwarps sends his September 
list of Remainders. There are works of Colonial 
interest, including Burke’s ‘Colonial Gentry,’ 
which contains the pedigrees of over five hundred 
families ; Lady Broome’s ‘ Colonial Memories’ ; 
Doyle’s ‘ The Middle Colonies,’ also his ‘ Colonies 
under the House of Hanover’; and the ‘ Life 
and Letters of the First Earl of Durham,’ edited by 
Stuart Reid. Among works on folk-lore are 
‘Tales from Old Fiji,’ ‘ Basutoland,’ ‘'Te Tohunga,’ 
relating to New Zealand, and Knowles’s ‘ Folk- 
Tales of Kashmir.’ Under American Family 
History is Day’s ‘ One Thousand Years of Hubbard 
History.’ Among theological works are Déllinger’s 
‘Gentile and the Jew,’ the last edition of this 
well-known work; and Durandus’s ‘ Symbolism 
of Churches and Church Ornaments.’ 


Messrs. Galloway & Porter’s Cambridge Cata- 
logue 51 contains lists under Architecture, Art 
and Illustrated Books, Cambridge, Chess, and 
Classics. Under History are Froude’s ‘Short 
Studies,’ and a library set of Motley. There are 
lists under Military and Naval and Theology. 
A new copy of Detmold’s ‘ Fables of sop,’ 
limited to 750 copies, 1909, is 21. 2s.; and the 
Edition de Luxe of ‘ The Water Babies,’ limited 
to 260 copies, 21. 2s. The general portion is 
good. 


Mr. Frederick R. Jones sends us from Thames 
Ditton his autumn list, which, although it con- 
tains under three hundred items, includes many 
of special interest. Among first editions we find 
‘The Poems of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell,’ 
1846, 11. 10s.; ‘ Villette,’ 3 vols., 1853, 11. 15s. ; 
* Never Too Late to Mend,’ 3 vols., uncut, 1856, 
3l. 3s.; ‘Peg Woffington,’ 1852, 21. 15s.; 
Rossetti’s ‘ The Prince’s Progress,’ 1866, 11. 1s. ; 
George Meredith’s ‘ Vittoria,’ 3 vols., 21. 10s. ; and 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘The Creevey Papers,’ 
1l. ls. There is a Washington relic: The Salem 
Gazette for Jan. 14, 1800, with black borders 
for the death of Washington, an essay on his life 
and character, and a poem by Thomas Paine on 
the ‘ Political Legacies of George Washington,’ 
51. 5s. Under Alps are Freshfield’s ‘ Across 
Country from Thonon to Trent,’ a presentation 
copy in full morocco, 1865, 61. 15s., and Hardy’s 
‘Tour,’ Ackermann, 1825, 11. 15s. Under 
Coloured are Cham’s 30 coloured plates of military 
scenes, circa 1840, 31. 3s.; and Adam’s ‘ Tribula- 
tions Parisiennes,’ circa 1840, 3l. 3s. Combe’s 
‘Dr. Syntax,’ Rowlandson’s plates, 1855, is 21. 15s. 
Other items include Croker’s ‘ Boswell,’ 5 vols., 
1831, 11. 15s. ; Burke’s ‘ General Armory,’ also his 
‘ Heraldic Illustrations’; Laing’s ‘ Sagas of the 
Norse Kings,’ 4 vols., 1889, 21. 2s.; Lecky’s 
* Rationalism in Europe ’ and ‘ European Morals,’ 
4 vols., 21. 15s.; and ‘The Works of Hogarth,’ 
choice impressions on India paper, Baldwin & 
Cradock, 1822, royal folio, morocco, 211. 


Messrs. Simmons & Waters of Leamington Spa 
include in their Catalogue 247 Butler’s ‘South 
African Sketches,’ Ackermann, 1841, scarce, 
5l. 58.3; and the first edition of Aschani’s ‘ The 
Scholemaster,’ new morocco by Morrell, 1571, 
5l. 5s. A nice set of Bewick, 1816-20, half-calf, 
is 41. 4s. This has very few of the usual foxed 
pages. Works on Botany include Lowe’s ‘ Ferns,’ 





8 vols., half-morocco, 1861-5, 21. 2s. There are 
items under Ceramics. Those under Coinage 
include Atkins’s ‘Coins and Tokens of the 
Colonies,’ with additional notes of pieces dis- 
covered since the book was published, 1889, 
5l. 5s. There are extra-illustrated copies of the 
Croker correspondence, of Madame d’Arblay’s 
Diary, of Evelyn and Pepys’s Diaries, Huish’s 
‘Memoirs of George IV.,’ Gronow’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ and others. Under George Meredith 
is the first edition of ‘Jump to Glory Jane,’ 
edited by Quilter, 1892, 10s. 6d. 

Messrs. Simmons & Waters also send Catalogue 
248, devoted to Novels. 


Mr. Albert Sutton’s Manchester List 180 is 
confined to Books on Natural History. Many 
of the best authorities will be found in it, 
including Gerarde’s ‘ Herbal’ as well as John 
Frampton’s ‘ Joyfull Newes.’ The title of the 
latter is in facsimile, and a description ‘‘of the 
Tabaco, and of its great virtues,’ occupies 
twelve pages, with a woodcut of the plant. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons’ Liverpool 
Catalogue 414 contains under Alpine ‘ Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers,’ by members of the Alpine 
Club, Leslie Stephen, Whymper, ‘Tyndall, and 
others, both series, 3 vols., half-morocco, a fine 
copy, rare, 1859-62, 51. Works on Architecture 
include Gotch’s ‘ Renaissance in England,’ 8/. 15s. 
There is an extra-illustrated copy of Miss Berry’s 
‘ Journals,’ 3 vols., enlarged to 6, 1866, 15l. 
Under Blake are first editions of ‘ Night Thoughts’ 
and ‘The Grave.’ A fine set of ‘The British 
Essayists,’ 40 vols., morocco, 1823, is 10]. 10s. 3 
and a complete set of the original issue of Cruik- 
shank’s ‘Comic Almanack,’ 1835-53, 19 vols., 
with all the original covers and advertisements, 
levant extra, 21/. Dickens first editions include 
‘Sketches by Boz.’ ‘Il Decamerone,’ with the 
plates by Eisen and others, 5 vols., calf, is 211. 
Lady Dilke in her work on the ‘ French Engravers ’ 
styles this book the ‘‘ famous Boccaccio, enlivened 
with brilliant vignettes of delightful baby groups, 
who mimic every shade of human conduct.” 
There are works from the Kelmscott Press; and 
first editions of Rowlandson. The Library 
Edition of Ruskin, a subscriber’s set, equal to 
new, 38 vols., 1903-9, is 281. 10s.; and an auto- 
graph copy of Whitman’s ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ 1876, 
5l. 5s. Among prints are complete sets of 
Hogarth’s ‘ Times of the Day ’ and ‘ An Election.’ 





AMotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

G. W. E. R.—Both forwarded. 


A. L. (Trinity College, Melbourne).—Anticipated 
ante, pp. 70, 71, by correspondents at home. 





